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226 General Notes. lApril 

The Song of Bachman's Sparrow {Peucxa xslicalis bachmani). — 

The following account of the interesting vocal performances of this 
sparrow is based on notes made April 1, 1917. My records were confirmed 
on other occasions during several following weeks. The voice of one 
individual, especially, was studied. I was in the company of Mr. A. F. 
Ganier of Nashville, Tenn., who later collected the specimen. The bird 
was in its characteristic habitat, the border of a patch of open upland 
woods near Nashville; and it was perched on a fence post. We stood for 
fully five minutes not more than twenty-five feet away. 

The bird sang with only short rests, and the duration of the song which 
was very variable, was about two to three seconds. Usually, the song 
started with a single long note followed by a group of short notes in a 
tempo so fast that we could not be sure of our count. So far as we could 
determine, the bird had seven to twelve notes in this group, usually about 
ten. As a rule, they were of essentially uniform pitch, but not of the same 
pitch as the long opening note. The pitch was sometimes lower than that 
of the first note and sometimes higher. A few performances had two or 
three opening notes not so long as the usual, single one. On one occasion, 
the song was repeated or rather one song followed another with no interrup- 
tion or pause, both being a little shorter than usual. 

The quality was remarkably variable, but it tended to be fairly uniform 
in a single song. Sometimes the series of rapid notes was thin and resem- 
bled somewhat the song of a Junco. At other times, it was relatively rich 
and full. Intermediate grades of quality occurred. — R. M. Strong, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Summer Tanager (Piranga rubra rubra) in N. E. Illinois. — The 

Summer Tanager is of so rare occurrence in northern Illinois, that I had 
never taken one in forty-five years collecting, until May 19, 1917, when 
my friend Lyman Barr brought me a very beautifully marked specimen, 
which he had shot in a clump of woods two miles west of Highland Park. 

It proved to be an adult female. The upper parts are of the usual 
brownish olive, but are variegated with a reddish wash on the occiput and 
middle of the back. 

The sides of the neck, upper and lower tail coverts, and a band across 
the breast are pale poppy red, giving the bird a very striking appearance. — 
Henry K. Coale, Highland Park, III. 

Bohemian Waxwing {Bombycillagarrula) Breeding within the United 

States. — While carrying forward field work for the Biological Survey, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, in the State of Washington, during the 
past summer, it was reported to me by E. F. Gaines, in charge of crop 
investigations, Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, Pullman, 
Washington, that he had found the Bohemian Waxwing breeding in the 
vicinity of his old home place at Chewelah, Stevens County, Washington. 
The nest was found about June 11, 1907, on Chewelah Creek, six miles in 
a general northerly direction from the town of Chewelah. 
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In point of time the present appears to be the second actual record for 
the breeding of Bombycilla garrula within the United States. Dr. T. S. 
Palmer calls my attention to the fact that the first published notice of the 
species as a breeding bird within our borders is that of a Dr. C. S. Moody, 
who recorded the discovery of a nest and five eggs in the vicinity of Hum- 
bird (mail Sandpoint), Bonner County, Idaho (Pacific Sportsman, Vol. 2, 
June, 1905, p. 270). Mr. F. M. Dille, Reservation Inspector, Biological 
Survey, reported the Bohemian Waxwing nesting at Lake Clealum, Kittitas 
County, Washington, on July 15, 1911. 

I am indebted to Miss May T. Cooke for calling my attention to the fact 
that Aretas A. Saunders published a note (Condor, Vol. 14, November, 
1912, p. 224), concerning observations of the Bohemian Waxwing made at 
5200 feet altitude, Canadian Life Zone, on the West Fork of Sun River, 
northern Lewis and Clark County, Montana, on August 18 and 21, 1912. 
Saunders says the birds seen had probably nested in the vicinity. 

The records are all for Canadian Zone, or for Transition Zone not far 
from the Canadian Zone boundary. They indicate that the Bohemian 
Waxwing occurs, probably rarely, as a breeding bird within our borders 
in the coniferous forests of the northern Rocky Mountain region, in a 
district embracing northwestern Montana, northern Idaho, and northern 
Washington. 

To summarize, records at hand for the breeding of Bombycilla garrula 
within the United States are four in number, as follows: 1905 (nest proba- 
bly found in 1904), Humbird (mail Sandpoint), Bonner County, Idaho, 
Dr. C. S. Moody; 1907, June 11, Chewelah Creek, six miles in a general 
northerly direction from Chewelah, Stevens County, Washington, E. F. 
Gaines; 1911, July 15, Lake Clealum, Kittitas County, Washington, F. M. 
Dille; 1912, August 18 and 21, West Fork of Sun River, northern Lewis 
and Clark County, Montana, Aretas A. Saunders. — Walter P. Taylor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Philadelphia Vireo ( Vireosylta philadelphica) in North Dakota in 
Summer. — The writer found a Philadelphia Vireo ( Vireosylva phila- 
delphica) on July 8, 1917, at the south end of Carpenter Lake in the Turtle 
Mountains, North Dakota. The bird was in full song and evidently at 
home among the trees of a grove of aspens (Populus tremuloides) close to 
the shore of the lake. This represents the westernmost breeding record 
of the species for the United States, and is the first published summer 
occurrence for North Dakota. — Harry C. Oberholser, Washington, 
D. C. 

Prothonotary Warbler (Protonotarta citrea) in New Jersey.— The 

rarity of the Prothonotary Warbler (Protonotaria citrea) in the state of 
New Jersey is sufficient reason for placing on record a specimen which 
has for years been in the Biological Survey collection in the United States 
National Museum. This is an adult male in perfect plumage, No. 137667 
of the United States National Museum collection, and was taken at Morris- 
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town, New Jersey, June 14, 1888, by Mr. L. P. Scherrer. So far as we are 
aware, this is the fourth record of this species in New Jersey and the second 
specimen secured. — Harry C. Oberholser, Washington, D. C. 

The Subspecific Name of the Northern Parula Warbler. — To 

change the well-established name of any bird for almost any reason has. 
always seemed to me something best left undone. Nevertheless there are 
cases where it cannot be avoided. This, perhaps, is true of the one thus 
referred to by Dr. Oberholser, in a personal letter dated January 21, 1918. 
" You will note that in your paper in ' The Auk,' XIII, 1896, p. 44, you 
rejected the name Sylvia pusilla Wilson (Amer. Orn., IV, 1811, p. 17, pi. 28, 
fig. 3), because presumably preoccupied by Sylvia pusilla Latham (Supple- 
ment Ind. Orn., 1801, p. 56). This latter name, however, results merely 
from the putting into the genus Sylvia of Motacilla pusilla White (Journ. 
Voy. New S. Wales, 1790, p. 257, pi. 42), which is now Acanthiza pusilla 
(White). According to our present rules of nomenclature, the name 
Sylvia pusilla Latham, not being an original description, but merely a 
nomenclatural combination, does not prevent any subsequent use of the 
same combination; therefore, the name Sylvia pusilla Wilson, of which 
the type locality is eastern Pennsylvania, becomes available for the north- 
ern form of the warbler which you named Compsothlypis americana usnece, 
and which would, therefore, stand as Compsothlypis americana pusilla. 
I think I have thus given you all the references and data necessary to write 
up the matter for publication, and I trust I have made myself clear. It 
seems very much better for you to make the change than for me to do so, 
since you were the discoverer and original describer of the subspecies." 

With the above statement of fact and opinion I now see no reason to 
disagree — especially as the change thereby suggested will result in the 
restoration of a time-honored name, to which Wilson seems justly entitled. 
Nor could any one be otherwise than pleased with courtesy so gracious and 
self-obliterative as that expressed in the closing sentence of Dr. Ober- 
holser's characteristic letter. — William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

. Bachman's Warbler and Solitary Sandpiper in Indiana.— On 

May 16, 1917, while working through a fine bit of warbler woods near 
Indianapolis, I was startled by an apparition of a male Bachman's warbler 
(Vermivora bachmani). The pretty fellow popped up from a low bush in a 
mass of undergrowth and after fluttering among the twigs for a moment 
dropped down out of sight. I was about to conclude that I had been 
dreaming of rare warblers when up came the bird again from the same 
bush and his second visit was much longer than his first. I had a fine 
chance to note his yellow forehead and throat with the great splotch of 
black on his chest. After a time he left for a distant part of the woods 
traveling leisurely from low bush to low bush inspecting the twigs critically 
and taking insects constantly. I finally lost him. Afterward I visited the 
woods several days in succession hoping to see the bird but without result 



